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Non-Profit Paychecks: SGR’s Sixth Annual Survey 


Here’s SGR’s Sixth Annual Selective Survey of Non- 
Profit Senior Salaries, with numbers from the latest filings of 
IRS Form 990, required of organizations that are tax exempt 
under Section 501(c) of the Internal Revenue Code. Under 
a 1988 amendment, non-profits are required to make the 
forms available for public inspection at headquarters and 
branch offices. Anyone can see them, but few requests are 
made, and, in keeping with office-place taboos on salary 
disclosures, virtually never by employes of the organiza- 
tions—which contributes to the great popularity of this 
annual report, last published March 15, 1993. Many of the 
returns date back a year or more because of varying fiscal 
years and filing extensions. Trustees are listed in the SGR 
survey only when compensated. Hirings during the fiscal 
year result, of course, in lower reported figures, often 
reported on the tax returns without explanation. But most of 
the numbers cover 12 months. 

~ 

Howard Hughes Medical Institute (HHMI). With a 
salary of $473,500 and $101,331 in benefits for the fiscal year 
that ended August 31, 1993, the champion wage earner in the 
SGR survey is once again Purnell Choppin, chief of the 
world’s biggest philanthropy. Founded as a tax dodge by its 
renowned, eccentric namesake, HHMI long ago went straight, 
and has become an esteemed bankroller of the elite of 
biomedical research in the US and, increasingly, abroad; it’s 
also heavily involved in promoting science education. 

Choppin’s salary increase from the year before was a 
modest $23,500, and the benefits accompanying his employ- 
ment were virtually unchanged. HHMI had a good year, with 
its endowment growing from $6.6 billion to $7.4 billion. 
Expenditures, predominantly for research and science educa- 
tion, totaled $327 million. Pay and benefits for other senior 
officers at HHMI were reported as follows: 

W. Maxwell Cowan, Vice President and Chief Scientific 
Officer, $335,000; $73,374. 

Graham O. Harrison, Vice President and Chief Invest- 
ment Officer, $415,000; $92,732. 

Joseph G. Perpich, Vice President, Grants and Special 
Programs, $243,000; $52,954. 

Jose E. Trias, Vice President, General Counsel, and 
Secretary, $325,000; $57,991. 

Robert C. White, Vice President, Chief Financial Officer, 
and Treasurer, $308,000; $70,165. 

Mark W. Smith, Controller, $157,000; $36,876. 

Laura A. Kumin, Asst. Secretary (effective Feb. 2, 1993), 
$118,000; $26,606. 

Edward J. Palmerino, Asst. Controller, $121,500; $27,732. 

Under the IRS form’s heading of five highest-paid em- 
ployes, other than officers, trustees, and directors, HHMI 


listed Lillian H. Blucher, Managing Director, Investments, 
$345,500 in salary and $60,405 in benefits, plus four univer- 
sity-based scientists among the approximately 250 research- 
ers who receive salaries and benefits from HHMI: 

Philip Leder, HHMI Senior Investigator, Professor, De- 
partment of Genetics, Harvard Medical School, $275,944; 
$62,867. 

Eric R. Kandel, HHMI Senior Investigator, Professor of 
Physiology and Psychiatry, Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, $228,353; $52,585. 

Bernardo Nadal-Ginard, HHMI Investigator, Professor 
of Pediatrics and Professor of Cellular and Molecular Physi- 
ology, Harvard Medical School, $228,110; $46,038. 

C. Thomas Caskey, HHMI Investigator, Professor of 
Molecular Genetics, Biochemistry, Medicine, and Cell Biol- 
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In Brief 


Nearly a year after threatening doom for NSF unless 
it put more money into “Strategic research,” Senator 
Barbara Mikulski was cooing and exchanging compli- 
ments with the Foundation’s chiefs March 17 at NSF’s 
annual appropriations hearing. Vowing her support for 
basic research, Mikulski said, “Everyone panicked” 
about her Subcommittee’s directive, misinterpreting it 
as an order to switch NSF priorities to applied research. 
What the Senator meant by “strategic research” remains 
one of the deeper mysteries of science and politics, but the 
mood around NSF suggests that the scare has passed. 

At that same hearing, Senator Robert Kerrey asked 
Presidential Science and Technology Advisor John Gib- 
bons why the Secretary of Agriculture was omitted from the 
original cast of the newly formed White House National 
Science and Technology Council—composed of depart- 
ment and agency heads with major research responsibili- 
ties. Acknowledging a goof, Gibbons said, “We’ve made a 
mid-course correction.” 

But that’s not the only sign of indifference to agricul- 
tural research in the Clinton White House. The two 
budgets Clinton sent to Congress since coming to office 
proposed reductions in ag R&D. And 14 months after 
inauguration day, the post of Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for Science and Education remains filled on 
an acting basis. 

Employment in the aerospace industry continues to 
decline, and by the end of this year will be down to 860,000, 
from a peak of 1.3 million in 1989, according to the 
Aerospace Industries Association. Last year, 131,000 
aerospace jobs were eliminated, including 12,000 in sci- 
ence and engineering. 
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ogy, Baylor College of Medicine, $225,000; $55,132. 

Listed as trustees, at $40,000 apiece: 

Alexander G. Bearn, Helen K. Copley, Frank William 
Gay, William R. Lummis, George W. Thorn; at $50,000: 
James H. Gilliam Jr., Hanna H. Gray, James D. Wolfensen; 
at $60,000: Irving S. Shapiro (Chairman). 

National Academy of Sciences (NAS). As the nation’s 
top scientific honorary society and a major consultant to 
federal agencies, the Academy is a big business, with rev- 
enues of $200 million reported on its most recent tax return, 
for the fiscal year that ended June 30, 1993. 

For Frank Press, President (whose retirement coincided 
with the end of the NAS fiscal year), the NAS reported 
$276,446 in salary, an increase of $10,300 over the previous 
year, plus $41,134 in benefits, and $18,317 in expenses and 
other allowances—about the sameas last year. The Academy’s 
tax return states that the NAS President is provided “a 
chauffeur-driven car primarily for business purposes” and 
that “included in compensation is the value of his personal 
use of that automobile.” 

Salary, benefits, and “expense accounts and other allow- 
ances” for Academy officials were reported as follows: 

Robert M. White, President of the National Academy of 
Engineering (NAE), a major part of the Academy complex, 
$260,581; $31,047; $4,920. The tax return says the NAE 
President “is provided an automobile primarily for business 
purposes,” with personal use reflected in compensation; 
there’s no reference to a chauffeur. 

Kenneth I. Shine, President of the Institute of Medicine 
(IOM), the health-policy wing of the Academy, $245,896; 
$47,359; no expenses or car are listed for the IOM head. 

Pay and benefits were listed by the Academy as follows 
under the heading of the five highest-paid staff members: 

Philip Smith, Executive Officer, $170,658; $28,628. 

David Williams, Chief Financial Officer, $155,943; 
$26,800. 

James R. Wright, General Counsel, $155,501; $19,764. 

Thomas B. Deen, Executive Director, Transportation 
Research Board, $134,232; $18,611. 

Suzanne Woolsey, Chief Operations Officer, $123,255; 
$15,262. 

Compensation for parttime officers of the Academy was 
reported as follows: 

James D. Ebert, Vice President, $45,000; 

Peter H. Raven, Home Secretary, $22,796; 

James B. Wyngaarden, Foreign Secretary, $80,738. 

Mildred S. Dresselhaus, Treasurer, $49,569. 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association (PMA). A 
close second to the Howard Hughes Medical Institute in the 
salary rankings for the top executive, the PMA paid its 
President, Gerald J. Mossinghoff, $440,000 in salary and 
$61,897 in benefits in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1993. 
Bruce J. Brennan, PMA Senior Vice President and General 


Counsel, was listed for $224,761, plus $34,915 in benefits. 
As a “business league,” the PMA holds a 501(c)(6) tax 
exemption, which requires compensation data only for sala- 
ried officers. The PMA is the Washington-based lobby for 
some 100 research-intensive drug firms, and has put in a busy 
year opposing pharmaceutical price controls under health- 
care reform. 

MITRE Corporation. A newcomer to the SGR salary 
survey this year, MITRE is in large part a Federally Funded 
Research and Development Center (FFRDC), which trans- 
lates into a guaranteed annual check from Washington, 
rather than the perils of foraging for grants and contracts. 
Most of MITRE’s work is in systems integration and man- 
agement for its founding patron, the Air Force, plus the 
Federal Aviation Administration and other government agen- 
cies. Revenues totaling $549 million were reported on the 
MITRE tax return for the year ending July 31, 1993, with the 
following salaries and benefits for corporate officers: 

Barry M. Horowitz, President and Chief Executive Of- 
ficer and Trustee, $295,000; $26,664. 

Larry F. Myers, Senior Vice President, Chief Financial 
Officer, Secretary Treasurer, and Compliance Officer, 
$172,769; $25,052. 

S. William Gouse, Senior Vice President (retired Decem- 
ber 1993), $180,822; $27,355. 

Ralph Delio, Vice President, $149,000; $24,435. 

Ronald D. Haggarty, Vice President, $169,875; $26,747. 

Walter R. Pawlowski, Vice President and Assistant Trea- 
surer, $141,063; $23,594. 

Listed by MITRE as “Department of Defense—FFRDC”: 

Harold W. Sorenson, Bedford Group Vice President and 
Air Force FFRDC Director, $213,583; $29,474. 

Victor A. DeMarines, Senior Vice President and General 
Manager, $198,114; $29,725. 

John S. Quilty, Senior Vice President and General Man- 
ager, $191,413; $29,175. 

John M. Ruddy, Vice President, $183,936; $26,523. 

Donald D. Neuman, Vice President, $158,775; $23,900. 

Roy W. Jacobus, Vice President, $164,421; $23,617. 

Eugene J. Ferrari Jr., Vice President, $167,907; $26,177. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Martin C. Faga, Vice President, $59,231; $6,782. 

Listed under “Federal Aviation Administration— 
FFRDC”: 

John J. Fearnsides, Senior Vice President and General 
Manager, and FAA FFRDC Director, $194,215; $29,207. 

Richard M. Harris, Vice President, $163,516; $22,849. 

Listed under “Civil Systems Non-Profit Officers”: 

Lydia W. Thomas, Senior Vice President and General 
Manager, Center for Civil Systems, $181,700; $24,069. 

Richard P. Granato, Senior Vice President and General 
Manager, Center for Information Systems, $18 1,632; $27,767. 

Listed as MITRE’s five highest paid employes: 

John A. Yokoff, Site Leader, $288,000; $13,890. 

Peter B. Burleson, Site Leader, $265,562; $16,769. 

Robert F. Stevens, Technical Staff, $204,441; $14,895. 

Richard Helfand, Lead Engineer, $188,827; $17,235. 

Gary L. Bryan, Site Leader, $159,230; $14,003. 

MITRE also reported compensation (no benefits) for the 
following trustees: 

General Robert T. Marsh (ret.), $32,800; Robert B. 
Everett, $32,400; William J. McCune Jr. (“honorary trustee”) 
$3,200; David V. Ragone, $18,800; Jack P. Ruina, $39,200; 
James R. Schlesinger (Chairman), $39,000; Franklin D. 
Raines, $10,000; Ashton B. Carter (to June 30, 1993), 
$12,000. 

Also: Professor Paul Doty (to October 1, 1992), $7,700; 
Edwin E. Huddleson Jr. (“honorary trustee”), $7,600; Helene 
L. Kaplan, $10,000; Lewis M. Branscomb, $15,600; D. 
Brainerd Holmes, $24,800; Anita K. Jones (to May 31, 
1993), $14,300; General Edward C. Meyer (ret.), $25,200; 
Charles A. Zraket, $31,200; Samuel W. Bodman III, $9,200; 
Joe L. Albritton, $9,200. 

Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA). Another Federally 
Funded Research and Development Center, also a first-timer 
on the SGR survey, IDA works mainly for the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For the year ending 
September 24, 1993, IDA reported revenues of $105 million, 
and the following pay and benefits for its senior officers: 

Larry D. Welch, President, $218,670; $29,448. 

Robert E. Roberts, Vice President, Research, $130,907; 
$20,854. 

Ruth Greenstein, Vice President, Administration and 
Finance, $134,525; $20,217. 

Philip L. Major, Vice President, Planning, $129,628; 
$19,479. 

Arthur W. Boysen, Treasurer, $92,184; $16,250. 

Joseph A. Arena, Assistant Vice President, Administra- 
tion, $99,270; $17,329. 

IDA’s five highest-paid employes, other than officers, 
directors, or trustees: 

Murray H. Shapiro, Adjunct Research Staff Member, 
$168,350; no benefits listed. 

David M. Goldschmidt, Division Director, $150,988; 


$20,355. 

Alfred W. Hales, Division Director, $146,525; $23,132. 

Coke S. Reed, Research Staff Member, $142,806; $18,289. 

George S. Soules, Deputy Division Director, $130,906; 
$24,838. 

Compared to other organizations, IDA looks stingy on 
trustee fees as well as elastic on the relationship between time 
and money. Compensation (no benefits) was reported as 
follows for IDA trustees, with number of days of service also 
listed, rather than the “part time” used by other organiza- 
tions. 

Jack R. Borsting, $9,925, 8 days; Ruth Davis, $8,625, 6 
days; Russell E. Dougherty, $6,575, 6 days; Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger, $2,050, 0 days; Robert F. Froehlke, Chairman, 
Finance and Audit Committee, $17,785, 10 days; Andrew J. 
Goodpaster, $7,000, 11 days; Samuel P. Huntington, $6,075, 
2 days; Jack L. Kerrebrock, $6,675, 3 days; John O. Marsh, 
$9,500, 2 days; W. Jarvis Moody, Chairman, $24,750, 14 
days. 

Also: John M. Palms, Chairman, Visiting Committee, 
$15,300, 9 days; Stephen R. Petschek, $9,925, 8 days; 
William H. Press, $12,600, 7 days; Bernard W. Rogers, 
$6,025, 2 days; Harrison Shull, $8,625, 6 days; William Y. 
Smith, $13,100, 10 days; Robert L. Sproull, $4,400, 7 days; 
Harry D. Train II, $13,950, 9 days; G. William Whitehurst, 
$7,975, 5 days; Herbert F. York, $11,530, 5 days. 

RAND Corporation. Another FFRDC and newcomer on 
the SGR list, RAND has branched out from its original role 
as a Pentagon think tank, and now also consults for civilian 
agencies and runs a graduate school, among other activities. 
But defense still accounted for about 70 percent of the $106 
million in revenues RAND reported for the fiscal year that 
ended September 27, 1992. The tax return for that year, dated 
May 1993, is its latest filing, RAND says. Listed are the 
following salaries, benefits, and expenses for officers: 

J.A. Thomson, President, $241,323; $43,435; $3,598. 
The RAND return also reports that Thomson received a 
$950,000 loan from RAND, in May 1990, at 7.25 percent 
interest, for “acquisition of new principal residence for CEO 
of RAND,” with the “loan secured by borrower’s principal 
residence.” 

R.W. Archibald, Vice President and Chief Financial 
Officer, $159,560; $30,969; $2,341. 

V.J. Arterbery, Secretary, $89,905; $17,719; 2,089. 

L.E. Davis, Vice President, $143,151; $23,118; $4,152. 

G.L. Donohue, Vice President, $154,744; $25,073; $3,678. 

S.M. Drezner, Vice President, $175,107; $33,312; $4,921. 

D.W. Lyon, Vice President, $164,820; $29,183; $3,669. 

M.D. Rich, Vice President, $164,356; $27,266; $2,414. 

B.R. Williams, Vice President, $133,632; $24,442; $197. 

C. Wolf Jr., Dean, RAND Graduate School, $139,893; 
$25,413; $2,381. 

For the five highest-paid employes, RAND reported the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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following salary and benefits: 

J.P. Smith, Program Director, $154,492; $24,667. 

A-P. Williams Jr., Program Director, $146,850; $24,848. 

E.C. Gritton, Deputy Vice President, $135,585; $23,395. 

J.B. Hertzog, Deputy Vice President, $135,029; $24,985. 

P.K. Davis, Corporate Research Manager, $143,112; 
$25,128. 

Compensation for trustees, all listed as “part time,” 
without benefits or expenses, was reported as follows: 

L.N. Morrisett, $28,000; P.S. Bing, $12,050; H. Brown, 
$4,300; S.J. Buchsbaum, $12,650; F.C. Carlucci, $5,800; 
R.P. Cooley, $11,650; A.F. Friedlander, $5,800. 

Also: J.C. Gaither, $17,600, with a separate schedule in 
the tax return reporting that Gaither is a partner in a law firm, 
Cooley, Godward, Castro, Huddleson & Tatum, to which 
RAND paid legal fees of $150,711 in the reported fiscal year. 
The tax return states that “The RAND Board of Trustees has 
authorized this arrangement without Trustee Gaither vot- 
ing....” 
Also: W.J. Humann, $7,900; M.M. May, $17,800; G.G. 
Michelson, $13,450; N.N. Minow, $7,900; W.F. Mondale, 
$7,900; J.R. Munro, $5,100; P.H. O’Neil, $15,500; J.S. 
Reed, $14,100; C. Rice, $7,900; D.H. Rumsfeld, $17,600; 
D.W. Seldin, $8,600; J.F. Welch Jr., $3,600; C.J. Zwick, 
$7,900. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS). The nation’s biggest general science organization, 
the AAAS publishes Science, promotes innovation in sci- 
ence education, and engages in a variety of other science- 
related activities. The latest tax return, for calendar year 
1992, reports membership at 130,000 and revenues of $43.7 
million, with $14.7 million of that amount from advertising 
in Science. 

The entries for salaries and benefits show a hefty increase 
for the AAAS’s top manager, Richard S. Nicholson, Execu- 
tive Officer, whose salary went from $178,136 in 1991 to 
$210,000 in 1992. Benefits were $30,000 in each year. 

Also reported in the AAAS return: 

Carl B. Anthor, Chief Financial Officer, $136,301; 
$29,992. 

F. James Rutherford, Education Officer, $119,679; 
$24,308. 

Daniel E. Koshland Jr., Editor of Science, $126,099; 
$15,000. The entry notes that Koshland serves “less than full 
time” and “holds a faculty position” at UC Berkeley. 

Beth Rosner, Associate Publisher, $117,079; $19,235. 

Ellis Rubinstein, Deputy Editor, $100,695; $16,404. 

Aerospace Industries Association (AIA). The aerospace 
industry may be sinking under post-Cold War austerity, but 
its Washington lobbying shop seems to be getting by. The 
AIJA’s latest tax return, for calendar 1992, reports a salary of 
$301,446 for AIA President Don Fuqua, a former Florida 
Congressman, for a one-year increase of $18,397. Fuqua’s 


The Two That Got Away 


Two non-profits that SGR hoped to include in this 
year’s survey eluded coverage. The Association of 
American Medical Colleges, the financially well-pad- 
ded Washington representative of medical schools and 
academic hospitals, is behind in its tax work and the 
latest return it had available was the same one SGR 
reported on last March 15. 

The American Physical Society posed a different 
problem. Its financial chief was reported to be both out 
of town and unfamiliar with the IRS disclosure require- 
ments. The APS tax return was said to be unfindable in 
her absence from the College Park, Md., offices to which 
APS moved last year from New York. SGR’s calls to 
other APS officials were not returned. When SGR asked 
a lower-level employe, “Who's in charge at the APS?" 
the reply was, “I don't think anybody is.” 

We’ ll keep trying. 


benefits also rose, from $17,488 to $29,748. As a 501(c)(6) 
business league, with limited reporting requirements, the 
only other salary-benefit data listed by the AIA were for 
George Copsey, Secretary-Treasurer, $79,975 and $14,639. 

American Psychological Association (APA). The major 
trade association of the warring tribes of clinical and aca- 
demic psychology, the APA was grumpy as usual when asked 
to fulfill its statutory obligation to provide its tax return. Last 
year, an APA official complained that SGR’s 1992 report on 
remuneration at the APA had ignited internal strife that had 
cost the organization “thousands of dollars.” On this year’s 
visit, SGR Editor Greenberg was lectured to take note of the 
modesty or absence of salary increases. As usual, one of the 
APA’s money-minders sat chockablock to the visiting re- 
porter, peering closely as notes were taken. 

For calendar 1992, the APA reported a salary of $208,650 
for Raymond D. Fowler, the Chief Executive Officer, an 
increase of $13,650. Benefits and expenses for Fowler were 
listed at $82,308 and $3,625—about the same as in the 
previous year. Salaries and benefits reported for other APA 
officials: 

Bryant L. Welch, Executive Director (who left APA in 
February 1993), $191,908; $50,052. 

Joanne E. Callan, Executive Director, $150,000; $3,632. 

Henry Tomes, Executive Director, $140,000; $3,632. 

Charles L. McKay, Chief Financial Officer, $135,000; 
$3,632, plus $2,055 for expenses. 

Gary Vandenbos, Executive Director, $134,808; $3,632, 
plus $2,800 for expenses. 

American Psychiatric Association (APA). Last year, 
when SGR made its first-ever visit to this APA, which 
numbers some 37,000 MD-psychiatrist members, the man- 
agement balked at providing its tax returns, insisting that it 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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knew nothing of the IRS sunshine regulations. The APA 
finally complied, but with evident resentment. Following 
publication in SGR, the pay and benefit data set off a grass- 
roots movementat the APA for openness about staff compen- 
sation, leading to a new policy of information to be supplied 
upon request by any member. Upon returning this year, SGR 
received full cooperation and apologies for the previous 
difficulties. Salaries (no benefits listed) were reported as 
follows for calendar 1992: 

Melvin Sabshin, Medical Director, $215,829—a figure 
that represents a rare event in SGR’s salary surveying, a 
decline, from the previous year, of $2,743. 

Jay B. Cutler, Special Counsel, $193,993. 

Raymond Purkis, Director of Advertising, $160,433. 

Carolyn Rabinowitz, Senior Deputy Medical Director, 
$158,409. 

Harold A. Pincus, Deputy Medical Director, $142,704. 

Payment of $54,750 was reported for Joseph T. English, 
then APA President-elect, and $13,750 for John S. Mcintrye, 
Vice President. Of 13 APA trustees, payment was reported 
for only Lawrence Hartman, $20,850. 

American Chemical Society (ACS). With 145,000 mem- 
bers and a string of major scientific publications, including 
Chemical Abstracts, the ACS for calendar 1992 reported 
revenues of $250 million, the largest among all scientific 
societies. Salaries and benefits for officers were as follows: 

John K. Crum, ACS Executive Director, $258,455, an 
increase of $49,336, and $13,787 in benefits, an increase of 
$8,958. 

Justin W. Collat, Secretary, $125,028; $16,074. 

Brian A. Bernstein, Treasurer, $116,295; $15,511. 

Salaries and benefits listed for the five highest-paid 
employes, all Division Directors: 

James V. Seals, $219,420; $10,421. 

Robert H. Marks, $169,161; $16,253. 

Ronald L. Wigington, $146,605; $13,806. 

Clayton F. Callis, $144,379; $7,723. 

D.H. Michael Bowen, $136,967; $16,253. 

American Institute of Physics (AIP). Another first-timer 
in the SGR survey, the AIP provides administrative and 
publishing services for 10 member societies, including the 
American Physical Society. The AIP’s latest return, for 
calendar year 1992, reported total revenues of $41 million, 
and salaries and benefits for officers as follows: 

Kenneth W. Ford, Executive Director and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, $186,680; $31,682. 

Darlene Carlin, Director, Publishing, $125,199; $21,216. 

John S. Rigden, Director, Physics Program, $20,336; 
$4,228. 

Arthur T. Bent, Treasurer, $130,200; $21,813. 

Roderick M. Grant, Secretary, $34,984; $2,676. 

Reported salaries and benefits for the AIP’s five highest- 
paid employes: 


Edward Greeley, $112,499; $19,084. 

Timothy Ingoldsby, $98,585; $21,812. 

Theresa Braun, $95,919; $17,764. 

Spencer Weart, $84,645; $20,202. 

Joseph Iannoli Jr., $87,009; $17,610. 

National Audubon Society. Also a first-timer on the list, 
the Audubon Society has 480,000 members, maintains 80 
wilderness and natural areas, and promotes environmental 
causes. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1993, the Society 
reported substantial revenues, $36 million, but it is frugal 
with pay compared to all the non-profits listed above. Sala- 
ries and benefits were reported as follows: 

Celia Tennenbaum, Director, $70,608; $15,843. 

Jan Beyea, Vice President, Science, $88,338; $17,914. 

Graham Cox, Vice President, Public Affairs, $80,121; 
$15,842. 

Mary Joy Breton, Vice President, $79,363; $12,283. 

Susan Morin, Art Director, $70,731; $4,201. 


Dingell Sets Hearing on NCI 


Rep. John Dingell is back on the misconduct beat, with 
hearings tentatively scheduled April 12 on the National 
Cancer Institute’s sluggish response to findings of falsified 
data four years ago in an influential breast cancer study. 

The coordinator of that study, Bernard Fisher at the 
University of Pittsburgh, was put on leave last week after 
discrepancies were reported in another NCI study under his 
management, this one concerning the cancer drug tamoxifen. 

Dingell has also returned to the case of Robert C. Gallo, 
with incriminating documents that he says were previously 
withheld from his staff investigators. Hearings have not be 
scheduled on that long-lingering case. But Dingell has 
requested an accounting from NIH Director Harold Varmus, 
who has agreed to look into the matter. 

NCI insists a reanalysis shows that the falsified breast- 
cancer data, submitted by Dr. Roger Poisson, of St. Luc 
Hospital, Montreal, had no effect on the outcome of the 
National Surgical Adjuvant Breast and Bowel Project, which 
concluded that lumpectomy and radiation are as effective as 
full mastectomy in preventing a recurrence of cancer. 

But Dingell, in a letter to Health and Human Services 
Secretary Donna Shalala, questioned the adequacy of NCI’s 
initial response to early reports of Poisson’s misdeeds, and 
also expressed doubt about NCI’s assurances that reanalysis 
confirms the original findings. 

In the Gallo case, Dingell says that NIH has yielded a 
“cache of documents” that includes reports dating back to 
1987 by Gerald Myers, head of the HIV Sequence Data Base, 
at Los Alamos National Laboratory. Dingell’s letter to 
Varmus says that Myers concluded that Gallo was guilty of 
a “double fraud” in claiming identification of the AIDS virus 
and that Gallo’s behavior actually impeded progress in AIDS 
research. 
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European Space Program Feels Budget Pinch, loo @ 


Paris. The space slump spans the Atlantic. 

The 13-nation European Space Agency (ESA), though 
small in program and spending compared to NASA, is 
destined for a 10-percent budget cut this year. With good 
luck, an elusive element in space affairs, it will experience no 
worse than flat funding to the end of the decade. 

After months of fruitless discussions, that’s what ESA’s 
Council finally agreed to in February. But with a large part 
of ESA’s program linked to the politically wobbling Ameri- 
can Space Station, there’s no basis for confidence about what 
actually lies ahead for the European space enterprise. 

ESA’s budget plan calls for expenditures equivalent to 
$21.3 billion from 1994-2000—a modest level of spending 
against NASA’s $14 billion this year alone. Many of ESA’s 
member nations also support national space activities apart 
from their collaborative European efforts, though only the 
French program is of significant size. 

On all fronts, however, Europe’s space programs are 
feeling the effects of long-lingering recession compounded 
by political weakness in the major member nations. Ger- 
many, Italy, and France—the mainstays of ESA activities— 
asserted a need for frugality. Italy finally approved the 
budget, but only after ESA lent a hand by taking out a $110 
million loan for the cash-strapped Italian government. 

“The situation is manageable until 1995-1996,” says 
Jean-Jacques Dordain, ESA Director of Strategy and Plan- 
ning, “but after that, there are problems ahead.” A gloomier 
assessment is offered by Rachel Villain, of Euroconsult, a 
consulting firm, who says ESA’s “members are now faced 
with very different internal problems. They no longer have 
common objectives in terms of policy or cooperation.” 

Villain points out that ESA has decided to put off any 
important program decisions to the end of 1995, with fund- 
ing of new projects in the interim confined to defining 
concepts and feasibility studies. The deadline coincides with 
the expected completion of development of the Ariane-V 
launch vehicle and a hoped-for arrival of some tranquility 
following national elections in Italy, Germany, and France. 

ESA’s budget problems have mainly affected its collabo- 
ration with the American Space Station. The development of 
Hermes, a Euro version of the Space Shuttle, has been 
terminated. Columbus, a lab module designed to plug into 
the Space Station, survives, as does an Apollo-type capsule 
called the Crew Transportation Vehicle and Automated 
Transfer Vehicle—all to be launched by Ariane-V in support 
of ESA’s role in the Space Station. 

Given the rising doubts about the American venture, ESA 
is withholding major expenditures on hardware for these 
programs until late 1995. Officials figure they have two years 
to watch the progress of the newly formed US-Russian 
collaboration before committing their limited funds. 

The big winners in the 1994 budget are the science 
programs, up by 12 percent. Categorized as mandatory 
programs, they benefit from a funding formula linked to the 
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Space Station Hit Again 


Following Rep. George Brown’s shift from sup- 
porter to Hamlet-style agonizer [SGR, March 15}, 
NASA’s sinking Space Station has taken a fiscal-blow 
from the unsentimental calculators at the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO). 

In a report titled Reinventing NASA, CBO rejects 
NASA’s cheery claim that it can carry out all its plans on 
budgets that face near-certain shrinkage. “Cheaper, 
faster, better,” as NASA calls it, cannot overcome the 
budget realities, the CBO warns, adding that hoped-for 
economies “are uncertain and unlikely to be realized in 
the near future.” 

Setting out various scenarios, CBO says thaton the 
current annual budget of $14.3 billion, NASA can 
maintain its manned program, including the Space 
Station, only by sharply reducing its space-science pro- 
grams. By eliminating the Space Station, CBO says, 
NASA could focus on space science, including a manned 
component, and get by with $11 billion. Ata level of $7 
billion, all manned programs would cease, the CBO 
report says, in favor of science and technology programs 
with economic and industrial applications. 

Commenting on the report, Brown said the moment 
of decision is getting close. Reinventing NASA is 
available at no charge from: Congressional Budget 
Office, Publications, 2d and D Sts. SW, Washington, 
DC 20515; tel. 202/226-2809; fax 202/226-2714. 


GNPs of the member states, as well as from ESA funds. Five 
satellites are in the works, including three scheduled for 
launch in 1995—an infrared space observatory, a satellite for 
research on sun and solar winds for the solar terrestrial 
program, and one for studying the earth’s magnetosphere. 

Environmental research is another high priority in the 
ESA program, with a series of earth-observation satellites 
scheduled for launch over the next few years. 

In telecommunications, ESA plans to spend about 10 
percent of its budget to develop an operational data relay 
system by the end of the decade. The agency’s data relay 
system will include an experimental satellite, Artemis, sched- 
uled for launching at the end of 1996. Plans call for launching 
operational data-relay satellites in 1999 and 2003. 

Ariane-V, with half again as much payload capacity as its 
immediate predecessor, is expected to be operational in 1996 
and to provide ESA with plenty of economical lift for a 
growing emphasis on small, relatively inexpensive missions. 

While trying to hang on to the Space Station, NASA, too, 
is moving toward smaller and cheaper as a means of getting 
more out of space. With a far smaller budget and a member- 
ship balking at extravagant ventures, ESA is well along in 
adopting that strategy.—Catherine Tastemain. (The author 
is a science writer based in Paris.) 
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In Print 


(Continued from Page 8) 

Bone Marrow Transplants: International Comparisons 
of Availability and Appropriateness of Use (GAO-PEMD- 
94-10; 61 pp., no charge), from the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) a review of transplant practices for chronic 
myeloid, acute lymphoid, and acute myeloid leukemias in the 
US and nine medically advanced nations. The GAO says that 
its research fails to support “a common assumption: that the 
United States relies on the newest and most complex treat- 
ments more than do other economically advanced coun- 
tries.... The patterns GAO observed demonstrate that US 
patients, for good or ill, have not been the most likely to 
receive a transplant for any of the clinical conditions exam- 
ined.” 

A related report from the GAO: Cancer Survival: An 
International Comparison of Outcomes (GAO/PEMD-94- 
5; 45 pp., no charge), a comparison of survival rates in the US 
and the Canadian province of Ontario for Hodgkin’s Disease 
and breast, colon, and lung cancers. The report says US 
breast cancer patients fared slightly better than the Canadi- 
ans, while differences in survival for the other cancers were 
negligible. Better care in the US for breast cancer, and 
similar care for the other cancers, might account for the 
findings, the GAO states, but it notes, “Until the effect on 
survival of differences in detection practices can be deter- 
mined, the implications of these results for assessing the 
quality of care in the two locations are unclear.” 

The two reports were requested by Rep. William M. 
Thomas, of California, ranking Republican on the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Health. 

Also from the GAO: Metric Conversion: Future Progress 
Depends Upon Private Sector and Public Support (GAO/ 
RCED-94-23; 72 pp., no charge), says federal agencies have 
made “dramatic advances” toward the elusive metric goal 
since 1990, when the GAO last looked and detected little 
motion. But in the rest of the country, the report says, a 
“nonmetric environment” persists, and is difficult to change. 
The one big exception is federal construction, $40 billion a 
year, all of which went metric in January. 

Order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015; Gaithersburg, Md. 
20884-6015; tel. 202/512-6000; fax 301/258-4066. 


The Animal Research Controversy: Protest, Process & 
Public Policy—An Analysis of Strategic Issues (186 pp., 
$30; checks payable to Trustees of Tufts College, CFA), from 
the Center for Animals and Public Policy, Tufts University 
School of Veterinary Medicine, a stalwart effort to examine 
the merits of the major partisan camps in the animal-rights 
wars, leading to the conclusion that experimentation with 
animals is both useful and subject in many instances to 
replacement by non-animal alternatives. The report notes, 
“The assumptions that both sets of protagonists have about 
each other are generally false and obstruct constructive 
discussion.” It also points out that the use of animals for 
research and educational purposes has declined substantially 
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in recent years, with “promotion and adoption of the idea of 
alternatives” playing some indeterminable part in the change. 
An interplay between public opinion and federal legislation 
is also credited with increased emphasis on reducing pain 
and distress of experimental animals. Among recommenda- 
tions: creation of an “officially sanctioned forum” to identify 
common ground and sort out conflicting claims, and im- 
proved data collection on use of animals. The report, 
sponsored by the Pew Charitable Trusts, was written by 
Andrew N. Rowan, Franklin M. Loew, and Joan C. Weer. 

Order from: Center for Animals and Public Policy, Tufts 
University School of Veterinary Medicine, 200 Westboro Road, 
North Grafton, Massachusetts 01536; tel. 508/839-7991; fax 
508/839-2953. 


Psychiatric Disabilities, Employment, and the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01366- 
5; 130 pp., $8.50; add 25 percent for foreign orders), from the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assessment (OTA), 
which reports that mental disorders accounted for nearly 10 
percent of the 17,355 employment discrimination suits filed 
during the first 15 months after the Americans With Disabili- 
ties Act of 1990 went into effect. The report offers a list of 
15 “unanswered questions for research,” including: “How 
does psychiatric disability relate to violence in the work- 
place?” and “What types of information concerning a psychi- 
atric disability are relevant and/or useful to employers?” 
Mary Jane England, head of the Washington Business Group 
on Health, chaired an OTA workshop last April on the report 
topic, and Laura Lee Hall, of the OTA staff, served as Project 
Director. 

Order from: New Orders, Superintendent of Documents, 
PO Box 371954, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15250-7954; tel. 202/783-3238; 
fax 202/512-2250. 
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In Print 


Official reports and other publications of 
special interest to the research community 


(Copies of publications listed here are available from the 
indicated sources—not from SGR) 


Main Science and Technology Indicators: 1993, Part 2 
(78 pp., $40 per year), the second installment in the twice- 
yearly collection of research-related statistics from the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), with the data series for the 24 member nations 
extending in many categories from 1985 to 1991 or 1992. 
Topics include R&D expenditures by government and indus- 
try, percentage of domestic expenditures devoted to R&D, 
R&D spending abroad by domestic companies, university 
enrollments, high-tech trade, etc. Compiled by OECD’s 
Directorate for Science, Technology and Industry, the data 
are available in print and on diskettes. 

Order from: OECD Publications and Information, 2001 L 
St. NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20036-4910; tel. 202/785- 
6323; fax 202/785-0350. Also available from OECD offices, 
booksellers, and subscription agencies in many major cities 
around the world. 


Federal Laboratory & Technology Resources: A Guide 
to Services, Facilities, and Expertise: 5th Edition (PB93- 
100097; 438 pp., plus appendices; $65, plus $3 for handling; 
$130, plus $4, outside the US, Canada, and Mexico), pre- 
pared by the National Technical Information Service and the 
National Technology Transfer Center, lists nearly 2000 US 
government laboratories, specialized research facilities, sci- 
entific and technical advisory services, etc., that it says might 
be of assistance to researchers in academe and industry, 
though it cautions that access varies among these facilities. 
Each entry lists major items of research equipment, special 
capabilities, persons to contact, etc. And it’s all cross- 
indexed by federal agency, scientific and technical category, 
and state locations. 

Order from: National Technical Information Service, 5285 


Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161; tei. 703/487-4650; fax 
703/321-8547. 


Women and Health Research: Ethical and Legal Issues 
of Including Women in Clinical Studies: Vol. I (271 pp., 
$34.95, plus $4 for shipping) and a companion collection, 
Workshop and Commissioned Papers: Vol II (247 pp., $29, 
plus $4 for shipping), from the Institute of Medicine (IOM), 
health-policy arm of the National Academy of Sciences, 
report of a study requested by the National Institutes of 
Health in response to numerous allegations that women are 
underrepresented in clinical studies. Though conceding a 
“lack of systematic information on the gender composition of 
subject populations,” the report observes that government- 
supported restrictions against including pregnant women 
and women of childbearing age in clinical studies provide 
“adequate evidence of a need for new policies.” With democ- 
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racy in clinical studies now mandated by regulations and law, 
the report says, a framework exists to avoid repetition of past 
failings. 

But, cautioning against a “mechanical approach,” it 
expresses doubt that “the interests of justice in advancing the 
health of all people are best served by a requirement that 
every Clinical trial be large enough to conduct valid analyses 
of every relevant subgroup comparison.” The report was 
produced by a 16-member committee co-chaired by Ruth 
Faden, Director of the Program in Law, Ethics, and Health, 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health, and 
Daniel Federman, Dean of Medical Education, Harvard 
Medical School. Anna C. Mastroianni, of the IOM staff, was 
Study Director. 

Order from: National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 1-800/624-6242; in the 
Washington, DC, area: 202/334-3313. 


Ten-Year Review of the National Science Foundation 
Long-Term Ecological Research Program (NSF94-26; 44 
pp., no charge), high marks for the program, which has 
grown from $1.2 million and five sites in 1980 to $11 million 
and 18 sites in North America and Antarctica. Now, further 
growth and more ambitious goals are warranted, according 
to the review committee, co-chaired by Paul G. Risser, 
President, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and Jane 
Lubchenco, Department of Zoology, Oregon State Univer- 
sity. 

Suggesting an expansion of up to double the present 
number of sites, the report calls for “‘a broader representation 
of key types of ecological systems” and weaving them all 
together into a Long-Term Ecological Research Network. 
Present funding is described as “inadequate,” and should be 
raised to $100 million a year to finance additional sites and 
more extensive studies, the report says. 

Order from: National Science Foundation, Publications 
Office, Arlington, Va. 22230; tel. 703/306-1130; fax 703/644- 
4278. 


Teaching the Responsible Conduct of ResearchThrough 
a Case Study Approach: A Handbook for Instructors (218 
pp., $8, plus $4 for shipping a single copy; prepayment 
required for orders under $100), from the Association of 
American Medical Colleges (AAMC), scenarios involving a 
wide range of scientific delinquencies, including filching 
through peer review, faking data, financial conflicts of 
interest, plagiarism, misappropriation of professional credit, 
etc. Each case is accompanied by questions focused on 
ethical issues, plus suggested readings. The publication was 
prepared for the AAMC by Stanley G. Korenman, Associate 
Dean for Ethics and Medical Scientist Training, UCLA 
School of Medicine, and Allan C. Shipp, AAMC Senior Staff 
Associate. Though focused on the biomedical sciences, the 
handbook is applicable to all the research disciplines. 
Order from: Association of American Medical Colleges, 
Publication Sales, 2450 N St. NW, Washington, DC 20037- 
1126; tel. 202/828-0416; fax 202/828-1125. 
(Continued on Page 7) 








